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Diversity of Industry Is Major 
Asset for Portland 


By R.L. CLARK 


President, Portland Chamber of Commerce 


Portland’s solidarity as a business community is attrib- 
utable to an extraordinary commercial diversity rare 
among American communities. Many communities hinge 
their economy solely on manufacturing, or agriculture, or 
distribution, or shipping, or tourist trade. Some are tied 
almost solely on retail and service business such as bank- 
ing, insurance, and transportation. Portland enjoys a 
measure of all of these types of business activity and others. 

Portland, being the major commercial, distribution, and 
financial center of the lower Col- 
umbia River area, is dependent on 
its hinterland in Oregon and its 
rich trade territory in Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, and California for its 
economic well-being. Consequently 
Portland’s future is dependent, not 
only on the economic status of its 
metropolitan area, but also upon 
the business tempo of the Pacific 
Northwest and adjacent territory. 

For these reasons Portland has al- 
ways been interested in the promo- 
tion of agriculture, industry, and 
commerce in other parts of the 
region, as well as in developing a 
diversified economy in its own backyard. 

One measure of Portland’s economic growth is the total 
payroll in Multnomah County. In 1952 the county payroll 
was $553,872,000 (including only those employees 
covered by unemployment compensation). This total is 
four times the payroll in 1944, when it totaled $138,309,- 
000. Although 1953 official figures are not available as yet, 
it is believed that the covered payroll reached $600 million 
last vear. ’ 

The diversity of Portland’s employment can be seen in 
the table on page 7. showing an estimated employment as 
of December 1953 in the four-county metropolitan area 
of 239,500. The manufacturing payroll leads the list with 
58,100 employees, followed by retail trade, 45,300, and 
service establishments, 39,500. Transportation, communi- 
cation, and utilities are next with 32,400, followed by 
wholesale trade, 20,100. 

Because of the seasonality of the state’s two leading in- 
dustries—lumber and food processing—employment is 
always lower in the winter than in the summer months. On 
February 1, 1954 there were approximately 17.200 persons 
receiving unemployment compensation in Multnomah 
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Big Business Meets Challenge 
Of Changing World’ 


By T.S. PETERSEN 


President, Standard Oil Co. of California 


Richard Whateley, an archbishop of Dublin in the last 
century, once said: “The dangers of knowledge are not to 
be compared with the dangers of ignorance. Man is more 
likely to miss his way in darkness than in twilight; in twi- 
light than in the full sun.” To me, these words have special 
meaning in our time and on this occasion. 

The world is now engaged in its most crucial struggle 
between the darkness of ignorance and the full sun of 
knowledge. Already the light of knowledge, as we know it. 
has gone from much of the world: 
and, there, men have lost their way. 

In the Communist night know- 
ledge is carefully shaded. Then it 
is outlawed, distorted, or spoon-fed, 
according to the real or fancied 
needs of an absolute state. Educa- 
tion in such an environment is a 
drastic departure from the kind of 
education that you and I take for 
granted as our right in the United 
States and the other free countries. 

America still basks in the full sun 
of knowledge. The University of 
Oregon is one of the potent genera- 
tors of American sunlight. Here 
your professors capture new rays 
of knowledge in the never-ending search for truth. Here 
you are exposed to the uncensored ideas of the ages. You 
study the forms and development of free institutions. You 
learn to sift facts for yourselves and to make those mature 
and independeut judgments which are the sustenance of 
the mind and soul of freedom. 

It is my purpose to try to tell you something about our 
economic system, as I understand it. More specifically. I 
am undertaking the task of discussing a controversial seg- 
ment of that system, big business. If I can contribute con- 
structively to your mature judgments about big business. 
we will all be well rewarded because all the people of the 
United States have a stake in big business. 

First of all. though, [ should like to make it clear that | 
believe no one can take any segment of the whole of Ameri- 
can commerce and industry and say, “There. that’s the 
most important.” In our complex and dynamic economy. 
there is an interdependence of every size of business, small. 
medium-sized, and large. None of us, in the present state 
of development of our economy, can say, “My size business 
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Big Business Meets Challenge 
Of Changing World 


(Continued from page 1) 


is what the country needs most.” The country needs them 
all, each to do the kind of job for which it is best suited. 
Every business started small, and it is the desire to improve 
and grow that is the force of initiative that drives all busi- 
nessmen forward. 

I wish to emphasize the fact of the interdependence and 
the importance of all sizes of operations in our economic 
life, because the greater part of my own experience has 
been with a large organization. I shall of necessity draw 
from this experience, but I would not want to leave the im- 
pression that I regard « d “big business” as all-im- 
portant. I believe it : ‘r place, in the performance 
of certain jobs for w: vest fitted. 

All kinds of business contribute to the creation of wealth 
that makes it possible for vou to receive a higher education. 
However, I believe that the evolution of large industrial 
enterprises in the United States has contributed at least a 
fair share toward giving you the opportunity, the where- 
withal, and the leisure to achieve the better life you learn 
here. 

Like education, big business is vulnerable to dema- 
gogues. It is a focal point of the Communist world’s attack 
upon America. It is the target of some others who spread 
untruths for their own gain. Sincere men and women are 
led to believe in stereotyped images of big business that 
were formed many decades past. 

Both the sincere and malicious attacks on big business 
are based mainly on the idea that big business today is the 
same as it was fifty and seventy-five years ago. Actually 
the day of “the monopolies” and “ownership by the few” 
are gone forever. The structure, concepts, and operations of 
all business have changed as much as labor, government, 
or any other element of our society. 

To examine the changed characteristics of big business, 
we must turn back for a moment to the nineteenth century. 
It was a time of growing pains for America. Bold men and 
women were filling up a big country. The frontier spirit 
permeated the land, and the frontier brand of individualism 
was really rugged. Forests were logged off by both big and 
little operators. without thought of future generations. 
Virgin soil was broken to the plow and often abused 
through ignorance or disinterest. Competition often took 
the form of open warfare. 

Superimposed on this turbulent period was the Indus- 
trial Revolution. The environment inevitably gave birth 
to some captains of industry with scant regard for the pub- 
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lic relations most companies value so highly today. But let 
us remember that many of the practices we view with dis- 
favor now were simply the accepted ways of doing things 
in those days. Certainly there were abuses, and most of us 
concede that the trust busters at the turn of the century 
acted in the public interest when they corrected those 
abuses. They would act correctly today if similar abuses 
cropped up. 

But let us focus, now, on the realities of business today. 
Does big business represent “ownership by the few”? Is 
size alone bad? Is big business monopolistic? Has it elimin- 
ated competition? Does it stifle opportunity? Are there 
adequate safeguards for the consuming public? Does large 
business promote the general welfare in free society? 

First, does it mean “ownership by the few”? This catchy 
phrase may have had some validity once, when individuals 
or small groups were overlords of industrial empires. But 
it’s an empty phrase today. Take my own company, for ex- 
ample. There are now 112,000 owners, in addition to 
12,000 employees buying stock through a special purchase 
plan. The total number would fill your Hayward Field five 
times. 

The overwhelming majority of the shareholders are in- 
dividual small investors, who are building up their savings, 
their incomes, or their annuities. Other owners include 244 
churches and religious organizations, 293 schools and uni- 
versities—among them your own—165 hospitals and medi- 
cal groups, insurance companies, businesses of all kinds. 
Through such organizations and groups, tens of thousands 
of individuals—including many among you here—have a 
stake in and benefit from Standard’s operations without 
knowing it. 

This picture of broad ownership is generally typical of 
big companies all over the country. Indeed, ownership of 
American business today is shared directly by a conserva- 
tively estimated 15 million individuals. Millions more have 
a stake through insurance companies and such groups as 
[ have mentioned. 

And the ownership base of big business is being broad- 
ened year by year. Big business wants more, not fewer, 
people to share in its ownership and its responsibilities. A 
picture of 15 million or more “robber barons” or “econom- 
ic buccaneers” should tax the credulity of even the most 
carefully conditioned reader of Pravda. I should be fasci- 
nated by Pravda’s explanation of how one of our stock- 
holder-employees exploits himself. | 

What about the question of bigness itself? Is bigness 
necessarily badness? What size is big enough? What size is 
too big? 

There are many measures of size. You could measure a 
business by the number of employees, by the value added to 
raw materials in production, by the value of its assets, by 
its sales volume. In some lines 1.000 employees would make 
a company big business. The same company might need 
an investment of only $100 million to do a billion dollar a 
vear volume of business, while a power company may need 
$5 billion invested to do the same business. 

We might measure bigness by determining how many 
companies account for a particular part of the country’s 
total output of a given product. In the oil business there are 
zbout 200 refining companies, integrated in varying de- 
grees. About thirty companies are spoken of as the “maj- 
ors.” In other industries people speak of the “big three” 
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Why is there such high concentration in some fields, and 
low concentration, that is, many firms, in such industries as 
and the “big four” that supply the bulk of production. 
clothing, furniture, jewelry, and the like? Mainly because 
large-scale integrated mass production operations are more 
economical and efficient in some fields than in others. Given 
a fair chance in free competition, businesses tend to find 
the size which allows them to serve the public most efficient- 
ly. 

In the oil business, an integrated company, that is, one 
which operates in the basic fields of production, trans- 
portation, refining, and distribution. has to have a sub- 
stantial capital investment to be successful. 

Consider the matter of exploration for oil. Our company 
spends nearly $100 million each year just to explore for oil. 
We have to, to keep our company in business and to help 
keep America in oil. Why does exploration cost so much? 
We have to hire geologists, seismologists, engineers, and 
other skilled people. We have to buy expensive equipment. 
Even with the best scientific help, we can beat nature out of 
only one producing well for every nine wildcats we drill. 
Drilling one wildcat well seldom costs less than $100,000 
and may cost more than a million dollars. We are never 
sure of the final figure when we start. 

Look at the research picture. Each year our company 
spends over $5 million on research—finding better ways 
to make better gasoline and lubricants, learning to turn 
petroleum into plastics, detergents, agricultural crop aids, 
developing better ways of finding petroleum, and scores of 
other productive enterprises. Many of the new products 
provide jobs and business opportunities for other firms 
completely outside of the oil business. 

We could go through all of the oil industry’s operations 
—refining, pipelines, tanker fleets, production, service 
stations—and we'd find the same picture. What it all adds 
up to is that a company should be big enough to deliver 
the goods in its particular line. That means giving you 
what you want and need, when and where you want it, at a 
price you can afford. 

If you accept the principle that the right size is the size 
that enables a company to deliver the goods for you, then | 
think you will reject the idea that bigness alone is badness. 

There is still another question about bigness itself. Does 
big business stifle small business? Again, let’s look at the 
oi! industry. There are a great many areas of the oil busi- 
ness where small business operates as efficiently as or more 
efficiently than the larger companies. So my company buys 
crude oil from nearly 200 producers of all sizes. from one- 
man operations to large-size corporations. There are thou- 
sands of equipment and service suppliers, independent job- 
bers, wholesale distributors, retailers. truckers in the oil 
business. Far from stifling opportunity, the success of the 
industry creates all kinds of opportunities for small busi- 
nesses to flourish. 

You would find the same picture in the automobile or 
other industries. Only a few big manufacturers can mass 
produce automobiles. But these big manufacturers make 
tens of thousands of opportunities for small businesses of 
all kinds—distributors, parts manufacturers, repair shops. 
and so on. 

The last decade provides an interesting commentary on 
this situation. Between 1940 and 1950 big businesses grew 
bigger, but primarily because of the growth in the size of 
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the market. A study by Dun and Bradstreet also showed 
that there were 600,000 more businesses, mostly small, at 
the end of the decade than at the beginning. A great many 
got started by producing goods and services for big busi- 
ness, and by distributing and selling the goods produced by 
big business. 

Benjamin Fairless, of U.S. Steel, stated it well to a 
monopoly subcommittee: “If there is one economic lesson 
which our twentieth century experience has demonstrated 
conclusively, it is that America can no more survive and 
grow without big business than it can survive and grow 
without little business... You cannot strengthen one by 
weakening the other. Big business needs small business: 
small business needs big business; and the nation needs 
both.” 

In any discussion of the evolution of big business, we 
must confront the question of monopoly and competition. 
First, what is a monopoly? The economics textbooks used 
to define it as exclusive control of the supply of any com- 
modity or service in a given market,” or more popularly, 
“such control as enables one to raise the price above that 
fixed by free competition.” Monopoly implies absence of 
competition. So if we find competition, presumably we 
shall not find monopoly. 

Is there real competition between modern big businesses? 
I think you'll find that there is just as great, probably 
greater, competition than ever before. You find it when 
youre offered longer-wearing clothes, a better washing 
machine or toaster, a new feature in an automobile, a lubri- 
cant that cuts down the wear on your car engine. 

Now, many people have the idea that, if competition 
really exists, there will be great differences in prices for 
the same product made by various companies. Actually. 
if the product is of a standardized variety, competition 
inevitably will force the price toward a common level. While 
the economist’s classic abstract model of competition is 
often described in terms of price only, this is a greatly 
oversimplified picture of competition. It was rarely valid 
in the past. It is virtually useless today, in view of far- 
reaching changes in our political and economic systems. 

To understand the realities of competition, especially 
modern competition, let’s look first at some factors that 
influence price today. I’ll use the oil industry again as the 
example. Transportation rates are set by law for all oil 
con.panies by various state groups and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Social-security costs are fixed for al! 
competitors. So are excise and sales taxes. Income taxes. 
though not regarded as a “cost,” are certainly standard. 
Interest rates on borrowed capital are roughly the same 
for all of us. Labor costs are set by collective bargaining. 
and are roughly the same for all competitors. Our share- 
holders must have a return on their investment comparable 
to what they can get elsewhere; otherwise our financial 
support would dwindle away. 

In other words. under the best conditions the cost of a 
ereat many things that go into a product are fixed and be- 
yond our control. 

Prices are also influenced by types of competition not 
generally recognized. There is competition between differ- 
ent markets for oil. Oil is in demand as a source of energy 
and heat and as a raw material for chemicals, in addition 
to its regular automotive market. 

Since the costs of so many things that go into a product 
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are heyond the control of the manufacturer, extreme differ- 
ences in price for almost identical products would be sur- 
prising. Generally the same thing can be said for the auto- 
motive, rubber, electrical equipment industries—in fact. 
for almost any mass-production industry in the country. 

You might think competition would be dead as the dodo 
under such conditions. Yet I believe competition today is 
stronger than ever before. Moreover, I believe the con- 
sumer benefits more today from this modern competition. 
My associates and I spend most of our time competing for 
vour business. We do our best to win you away from our 
competitors. We have to offer you something concrete. 

We can’t cut the cost of the basic price factors such as 
labor, transportation, and taxes. But when we study our 
market. we note that Americans want—and can afford to 
huy—better-quality products. To get more business, we 
must offer our customers a better product at a price com- 
parable to the old product. That means research and more 
research. 

The superior product may cost slightly more to produce, 
and so cost slightly more to buy. But Americans have shown 
time and again that they will pay for better quality, more 
comfort, labor-saving devices—if you give them their 
moneys worth. They will not only pay for these things, 
they will demand them. Woe to the manufacturer who lets 
his product get old-fashioned or inferior—no matter how 
low a price he sells it for. 

In the case of oil-industry competition, there are two 
benefits for the consumer. The first is a price benefit, in the 
tradition of the classical concept of competition. The second 
is in quality of the product. The two are interrelated. Since 
1925 living costs have gone up more than 50 per cent. But 
gasoline prices, not counting taxes, have gone up only 
about 20 per cent. This has been possible largely because 
of technological advances in the oil industry. In addition, 
quality has been improved so much that two gallons of 
modern gasoline will do the work three did in 1925. You 
may choose to use up the surplus in the propulsion of a 
heavier automobile. But we give you the extra value, for 
whatever use you make of it. The net result, in the final 
analysis, must be counted as a hidden price reduction. 

A shortsighted view of modern trends in competition has 
led the governinent, on occasion, to undertake unjustified 
expeditions against big business. For example, the Justice 
Department in 1947 brought the du Pont Company to court 
on charges of conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

The government accused du Pont of controlling the 
manufacture and sale of cellophane, limiting production, 
excluding competition, fixing prices, retaining a tight 
hold on patents. The government asked that du Pont be 
made to divest itself of some plants and factories and estab- 
lish a competitive industry in ceiophane. 

Just recently U. S. District Court Judge Paul Leahy dis- 
missed the complaint, ruling that “the facts destroy the 
charges.” Judge Leahy wrote: “There has been no monopo- 
lization or conspiracy or combination or attempt to mon- 
opolize shown. The record reflects not the dead hand of 
monopoly, but rapidly declining prices, expanding pro- 
duction, intense competition stimulated by creative re- 
search. the development of new products and uses and other 
benefits of a free economy. Du Pont, nor any other Ameri- 


can company similarly situated, should not be punished for 
its success.” 
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This is an encouraging recognition of the mid-century 
forces of competition in modern big business. In some 
lines small firms may not be the most capable of delivering 
the goods. In these lines only competition between big 
firms can bring mass production, low costs, and better 
quality—all to the benefit of the consumer. 

Let’s examine next the progressive strengthening of the 
forces that protect the public interest. The old concept was 
that the owner had the right to use his property any way he 
pleased. This led to abuses of power. But we have come a 
long way—and for the better. We have developed in our 
country a system of checks and balances in business which 
is not unlike that set up for government by the U. S. Consti- 
tution. This system has evolved from a number of influ- 
ences. not the least of which is a growing recognition and 
acceptance of social responsibilities by big business. 

Consider, first, the diffusion of power—the checks and 
balances—inside big business itself. In my company for ex- 
ample, at the top of the organization are the shareholders. 
They are the bosses of the management. Their interests and 
opinions are diverse. No small clique is in control. 

We are responsible to Federal, state, and local govern- 
ment for taxes—and very heavy ones. In counties of some 
states where we have large operations, our company is far 
and away the largest single taxpayer, contributing to the 
maintenance of government services, schools, and other 
functions. The taxes the oil industry bears shows how wide 
of the mark is the idea that we possess disproportionate po- 
litical power. If we had such power I’m not sure the oil in- 
dustry, which produces 3 per cent of the national income, 
would be accounting for about 6 per cent of the Federal, 
state, and local taxes. . 

Outside government, organized labor has a certain say 
in our operations. Seventy per cent of the wage scales in 
my company are set by bargaining with unions, rather than 
by independent action of the management. 

We have to heed the viewpoint of our suppliers and dis- 
tributors. We buy supplies and equipment locally wherever 
possible, and we depend for supplies, as well as distribution 
of our products, on thousands of small businesses. 

Consider the veto power of our customers on our policies. 
We produce with their needs and wishes in mind. We have 
to give our customers what they want and at reasonable 
cost. or we can’t stay in business. 

If, with all these restrictions, we should still manage to 
take off on some antisocial scheme, we would be quickly 
grounded by the general public. Business has learned that 
its operations must be in the public interest or those opera- 
tions will be curtailed by the public through some of the 
instruments I have mentioned. 

This system of checks and balances means, then, that the 
power to influence economic decisions has been progres- 
sively diffused in the last half century. Big business does 
not and cannot make these decisions alone. There are a 
multitude of voices in these decisions. 

I do not mean to imply that big business will dance to 
any tune. We shall always fight for an even break under 
America’s economic rules. 

[ have cited some of the significant facts in the evolution 
of American big business. Big business has changed, and 
has changed with, America. It has become big because of 
the economic needs and abilities of a dynamic free people. 
It is highly competitive and therefore not monopolistic. 
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There remains the question of how well big business has 
performed its mission in our society. This mission is the 
production of material goods. the improvement of the 
standard of living. This is almost a rhetorical question. Yet 
it is worth while to remind ourselves of the strides that have 
been made. For among the oldest of us the memories of 
yesterday's grim economic realities become dim, and we 
sometimes take our gains for granted. 

In the past—and not the distant past—our fathers spent 
all their waking lives in toil. The hands of the young and 
strong were needed in the fields. A college education was 
a luxury of the few. Art. literature. and the leisure for crea- 
tive effort were largely preoccupations of the privileged. 
The byword was backbreaking toil. The reward? Barely 
enough bread for subsistence. 

The Industrial Revolution came slowly to an agricul- 
tural America. But when it gained momentum, Americans 
breathed into it a vitality it had not known and still does 
not know in other lands. Americans added daring to the 
pioneering spirit. They combined individualism and co- 
operation. They injected a unique inventiveness, not only 
in technology but in management and business methods. 
They exhibited a genius for making the energy in nature 
do the work of men’s hands. They learned to put science 
and capital together for mass production as had no other 
people. These things they combined in modern business, 
big and small. The result, especially in the last generation 
when this system flowered. is an epoch unique in men’s 
history. The statistics of the flood of productivity are every- 
where. 

But these are material advances, and man, truly, “does 
not live by bread alone.” Right here on the University of 
Oregon campus, you have the flowering of the finest statis- 
tic of all. In 1925, you had an enrollment of 2,700 students; 
now, there are more than 4.000 students. 

So, this productivity has given us more than just creature 
comforts. It has given us, paradoxically, a new freedom in 
a land that has always boasted that it possessed all freedoms. 
This freedom is the freedom of leisure time. It is the gift of 
machines that do our work. This leisure gives us the time 
to think, the time to gain a higher education, the time to 
play, the time for cultural enjoyment. 

Just one comparison. In 1951 Americans spent more 
money going to classical music concerts than going to 
baseball games, and 96 per cent more dollars for books 
than they did a decade befvre. Our material victory has 
unlocked the door to the spiritual and the creative. 

In conclusion—I have said much about the evolution of 
big business. Have the changes been good? Do big busi- 
nessmen hanker for a return to “the good old days?” My 
opinion must be a personal one, but | believe it is held by 
most other executives. | believe that the larger outlines of 
this half century of evolution have been constructive. There 
have been inequities, but I believe time and the native 
good sense of Americans correct these. 

My ideas about the changes of the past fifty years can 
be summed up by the thought of a German writer of more 
than a century ago. He said: “Two principles govern the 
moral and intellectual world. One is perpetual progress, 
the other the necessary limitations to that progress. If the 
former alone prevailed, there would be nothing steadfast 
and durable on earth, and the whole of social life would 
be the sport of winds and waves. If the latter had exclusive 
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sway, or even if it obtained a mischievous preponderancy, 
everything would petrify or rot. The best ages of the world 
are those in which these principles are the most equally 
balanced.” 

I believe ours is one of the most fruitful of ages because 
we have reached a reasonably equal balance between 
change and limitations on that change. No, I would not 
return to imaginary “good old day”; the days of today and 
the days of tomorrow are the good days, the best days, the 
most challenging days. 

Business and America must look to tomorrow. In 1975, 
the population experts tell us, we shall be a nation of over 
190 million people. That’s an addition of a population 
nearly equal to that of a nation the size of Great Britain. 
Business has a big job to do. We have done well. We must 
do better. We must produce enough not only to maintain 
our present standard of living: we must produce an even 
higher standard for more people. And we must keep our 
strength against the threat of the Communist darkness. 

Nor is our job limited to our own land. We must show 
the world that we are stronger in freedom than the Com- 
munist slaves in their chains. We must produce for our free 
friends, and show them how to produce for themselves. 
The effectiveness of business in performing its part of the 
job that lies ahead for all America will depend in no smail 
measure upon you. For in our democracy the charter of 
our economic system, as well as of all other free institu- 
tions, is derived from you, the people. 

You will be called upon constantly to pass judgment on 
our free institutions—our educational systems, our govern- 
ments, and our economic system. You will be asked at 
times to support violent and artificial changes of those 
institutions. Dispensers of twilight will call upon the ghosts 
of a bygone age to support crippling restrictions of busi- 
ness. You'll be bombarded by intangible ghosts like “own- 
ership by the few,” “the monopolies,” “the robber barons,” 
“the moneyed interests,” “Wall Street.” 

But if you put to use what you learn in this University, 
you will ask for more than easy generalizations. You will 
ask for hard evidence. You will ask to know how the pro- 
posed changes will breed a better economic servant of free- 
dom, a better servant to you and the nation, than our 
naturally evolving system of business already is. You will, 
I believe, make those mature judgments upon which 
America and the free world, with the material help of 
healthy business of all kinds, will continue to find their 
way in the full sun. 





Diversity of Industry Is Major 
Asset for Portland 
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County. Although this total is slightly higher than it has 
been for the past three years, it is still below the peak of 
21.600 persons receiving unemployment compensation 
checks in the county in 1950. 

There is every reason to believe that, with the coming of 
spring, employment throughout the state—and Portland 
in particular—will pick up and continue to expand. It is 
interesting to note that, in the immediate Portland area, 
the percentage of unemployment is about half that of the 
state as a whole during these winter periods. The reason 
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for this condition is self-evident, when it is remembered 
that Portland has broadened its industrial base with other 
types of manufacturing activities and has the wholesale, 
retail, and service trades that add to the stability of employ- 
ment. 

Because 60 per cent of the manufacturing workers in 
Oregon are engaged in the production of logs, lumber, 
and plywood, Portland’s economy is necessarily tied to 
the conditions in the wood-products industry of the state. 
Estimates for new home construction in this country for 
1954 range between 900,000 and 1,000,000 new starts. 
Other types of construction should reach substantial pro- 
portions, calling for increased demands for Oregon lumber. 
The lumber price situation has stabilized in recent months 
and plywood prices have also “firmed up” considerably. 
All these signs point to a relatively good year for lumber- 
products manufactured in Oregon. 

Although the lumber industry is the leading employer in 
the state, it no longer has this rank in Portland. The 11.500 
persons engaged in the lumber and furniture-products in- 
dustry is now surpassed by the metal-working industry, 


which employed 15,400 persons or 27 per cent of the manu- 
facturing payroll in December. 

The growth of the metal industry is partially the result 
of the plants that supported Portland’s shipbuilding activi- 
ties during the war converting to peacetime products and 
partially to the increasing local fabrication of the basic 
aluminum metal products in the Pacific Northwest. Alumi- 
num fabrication in this area is in its infancy and should 
grow substantially in the future. 

There has never been a farming boom in Oregon, but 
there has been a steady growth of income and an increase 
in diversity of our farm crops. Although last year was 
slightly below 1952, it is felt that this is a temporary jog 
in the long-term trend of agriculture in Oregon. Our grow- 
ing population will continue to eat and to use the many 
products from our farms and range lands in increasing 
amounts. The West now constitutes a large market for farm 
products of all kinds; it should be emphasized that Oregon 
—which once raised an excess of meat products—is now 
an importer of meat. In wheat—one of our chief commodi- 
ties—there are good indications for considerably higher 





PORTLAND FOOD PRICES—MARCH 1954 


The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Research, working 
with data collected by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
reports that, of 76 foods priced in Portland in mid-March 1954, 30 








—_— In Cents 

Average Change 

Mar.15 from Last 
1954 Month 


Mar. Range | 
r—of Prices~ 
High Low 


Commodity and Unit 


Ceagacs & Baxery Provucts: 
Cereals: 
Flour, wheat (5 lbs.) —.. 514.8 
Corn flakes (12 oz.) 22.4 
| |S Tce 12.3 
Rice (Ib.) _. ihe cele 24.0 
Rolled oats (20 oz.) ........_.... : . 20.2 
I I I ss ccemameensaionns 27.0 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white, per loaf (lb.) “ 18.2 
Vanilla cookies (7 oz.) 24.9 
Soda crackers (lb.) 28.2 
Mears, Pouttry @ Fisu : 
Meats: 
Beef: 
Round steak (Ib.) 
Rib roast (lb.) A a rer 
a. 
Frankfurters (Ib.) — __... 
Hamburger (lb.). 











Veal: 
Cutlets (Ib.) 
Pork: 
Chops (ib.) . 
Bacon, sliced (Ib.) iain et 
Ham, whole (lb.) and 
Lunch. meat, canned (12 oz.) ._. 
Lamb: 
fC aa 
Poultry: 
Fryers, N.Y. dr. (Ib.) —__. 
Fish: 
Salmon, canned (Ib.) —.—._.___. _____... 
Salmon, fresh (lb.) . — oa 
Halibut, fresh (Ib.) 
Tuna, canned (7 oz.) 
Dainy Propucts: 
Butter (Ib.) 
Cheese, Amer. proc. (lb.) 
Milk: 
Fresh, delivered (qt.) 
Fresh, grocery (qt.) 
Evaporated (144% oz. can) 
Ice cream (pt.) 
Eccs, Fresh (doz.) 
Frurrs ano VECETABLES: 
Frozen: 
Strawberries, sl. (12 oz.) 
Orange juice, conc. (6 oz.) 
Peas (10 oz.) 
Green beans (10 oz.) 











*8 were lower, and 18 were un- 
vod 5 cents and coffee rose 


were higher than in mid-Februe 
changed. Fryers, eggs, and pota: 
4 cents; all other changes were n: 
In Cents 
Change 


from Last 
Month 





- 
Mar. Range 
r—of Prices—~ 
High Low 


Commodity and Unit ¢ 
Mar. is 
Fruits & Vecetaszes (cont.) : 
Fresh : 
i aia ieee d 19 10 
Bananas (Ib.) OE ee ee eR ee ‘ 22 16 
ES ee 87 45 
I i 
Cabbage (Ib.) .. .___... d ‘ 10 5 
Carrots (bunch) aintdiaasiiieds . 14 10 
I la ; 20 10 
SS ee ' _— 12 5 
Potatoes, white (15 Ib.) . 5. 94 44 
Sweet potatoes (lb.) ialaeinainiiemmnmenicnel ‘ 19 14 
ee ' r 47 25 
Celery (lb.) : ‘ 23 ll 
Lemons (lb.) . ; F 27 12 
Grapefruit (each) .. ' 20 10 
Canned: 
Peaches (no. 214 can)... i 45 27 
Pineapple (no. 24% can)... f 40 34 
Orange juice (46 oz.) d 49 32 
Fruit cocktail (no. 244 can). ; 47 39 
Beans with pork (16 oz.) 14.1 15 14 
Corn, cream style (10. 303 can) 18.9 ‘i 23 17 
Tomatoes (no. 2% can) 22.6 F 29 19 
Peas (no. 3% can) ... one See 19.9 , 23 17 
Vegetable soup (11 oz.) _........ __. 14.7 16 14 
Baby fuvods (414-4 % oz.) — 9.1 - 10 9 
Dried: 
Prunes (lb.) a 29.1 d 39 26 
ERS eoteeeeees 19.9 F 25 18 


Beveraces: 
Coffee (Ib.) ee san a eee 103.5 ’ 96 
Tea (% lb. pkg.) —.... ... 35.3 ‘ 33 
Cola drink (6 bottles) . 31.8 : : 33 
Fats ano Ous: 
Lard (lb.) ae ee 29.6 
Shortening, hydrog. (Ib.)_. see ere 34.7 
Salad dressing (pt.) uisibieabidsaidiinas 38.2 
Margarine, colored (lb.) ee 31.1 
Peanut butter (lb.) Ser ask 52.5 


Svucar ano Sweets: 
Sugar (5 lh.) ” ee 56.5 
a 24.8 
Grape jelly (12 oz. jar) —. stint 26.8 
Chocolate bar (1 oz.) 4.4 
MisceLLANeous: 
Gherkins (7% of.) .... iialadiabiieiiaiiicas 30.1 ‘ 39 
Catsup (14 oz.) __... 22.6 ‘ 32 
Gelatin dessert —..... _— 9.0 orn 10 















































* Insufficient number of quotations to obtain a reliable average price. 
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sales abroad than in 1953, which was below the peak of 
1952. 

The effect of agriculture on Portland’s economy is many- 
fold. In addition to having its share of food-processing 
plants—canning, packing, and quick freezing berries, 
fruits, and vegetables—an important part of the local 
economy is devoted to meat packing. flour and feed milling, 
bread and bakery products. dairy products, and similar 
products based on Oregon agriculture, but carrying the 
product of the farm to the ultimate consumer. This industry 
is now in third place in Portland manufacturing, its future 
outlook is good, and the possibilities for expansion are 
many and varied. 

The production of paper and paper products is an im- 
portant Portland area manufacturing industry ; it employed 
6,800 persons in December 1953. In recent years the trend 
has been in the direction of the production of higher grades 
of paper and the production of final end products from 
raw paper, such as bags, boxes, containers, roofing, and 
other specialties. Undoubtedly this growth trend will con- 
tinue. 

Portland is also fortunate in having a varied and grow- 
ing textile and apparel industry. It has been called the 
“Wool City of the West.” This industry was originally 
based on wool grown in Oregon, Washington. and the 
intermountain states. Although the Portland woolen mills 
still use a large percentage of this native wool, some grades 
have to be imported and certain of our apparel plants are 
now using the new synthetic fibres. There is no better place 
in the world to produce woolen goods and other textile 
products than in Oregon, and it is certain that this industry 
will continue to be an important one. 

Printing and publishing, chemical products, electrical 
apparatus, electronic devices. and a host of other products 
add to the diversity of industrial Portland. It can truly be 
said that this city has a broad manufacturing base and a 
bright economic future. 

The solidarity of our basic industries has been reflected 
in various types of business indices. For example. Portland 
bank debits have increased from $2 billion in 1940 to 
$8.5 billion last year. Assessed valuation of property in 
Portland has risen from $263 million in 1940 to $643 
million in 1953. Postal receipts have trebled in thirteen 
years and air-mail poundage has tripled in the same period. 
The sale of electric energy in Portland has almost quad- 
rupled since 1940, with 1,233,386,594 kwh sold in 1940 
and 4,047,927,000 kwh in 1953. Portland’s building per- 
mits reached $51,742,540 in 1953. This is the third highest 
total in the history of the city and considerably more than 
the $10,348,790 in 1940. 

Outbound shipments by ocean vessel from Portland— 
though off by 8 to 10 per cent in 1953—stand at twice the 
tonnage of the ports of San Francisco and Seattle. Port- 
land shipments are second on the Pacific Coast only to the 
combined ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach, with their 
abundance of petroleum products. Revival of lumber ship- 
ments indicated for this year, plus a plan for sales of sur- 
plus wheat abroad, signify another good shipping year 
for Portland. 

Portland is coming into its own as a distribution center. 
Sales and warehousing institutions of all types are being 
concentrated here. They have found that it is less costly 
to distribute from this port city to the entire Northwest 
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than from any other community, and the aggregate 
employment involved in the vast distribution system is 
already one of our large payrolls and will become larger 
vearly. 

It is inevitable that, in a readjustment period, some sub- 
marginal and inefficient units of business will suffer loss 
and even extinction. Some businesses that can prosper in 
wartime economy cannot survive the competitive condi- 
tions of a peacetime economy. There will be changes in the 
commercial structure; but all trend lines. all indices—with 
rare exceptions—point to the fact that Portland is built 
on a solid economic foundation, that it will continue to 
operate at a high business level in 1954 and will continue 
its industrial growth for many years in the future. 


ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT, PORTLAND METROPOLITAN 
AREA, DECEMBER 1953* 


98,100 
31,200 
9,500 
2,000 
8,400 
3,900 
3,100 
4,300 
26,900 
8,500 
9,900 
6,800 
3,400 
2,300 
12,100 
32,400 
20,100 
45,300 
39,500 
12,000 
18,800 
1,200 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods aon 
Lumber & wood products 
Furniture & fixtures aiiaesasisnsnaanentianmanl _— 
Metals (primary & fabricated) —.— 
Machinery (except electrical) _. 
Transportation equipment 
Other durable goods ninenienaneiaiced -_ 
Nondurable goods a ee 
Food & kindred product 
Textiles & apparel 
Paper & allied products 
Printing & publishing 
Other nondurable goods 
Contract construction ieocriiieeteinans tain inci sainiaitl 
Transportation, communication & utilities 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Service ROE a 
Finance insurance & real estate 
Government (regular) sanienccicialaaatatiiaaaaiiiiaa ial 
TEL AL 




















Total | 


*Figures include wage and salary workers. Proprictors, self- 
employed, and Armed Forces are excluded. Estimates are those of 
the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission. 





The national industrial economy continued moderately 
downward in February 1954, but the situation looked 
better, in terms of unemployment claims, at the end of the 
month than at the beginning, in that the trend of both 
types of claims had come closer to the usuai seasonal pat- 
tern than in the past several months. 

Construction continues to be the major strong point, 
with new housing starts rising slightly in February to 
73,000. Privately financed starts amounted, on a season- 
ally adjusted annual-rate basis, to nearly $1.2 million— 
virtually as high as in the same month of the past two 
vears. Of perhaps even more significance, contract awards 
in the first two months of 1954 were higher than a year 
earlier in practically all categories; the total was actually 
at a postwar high for these two months. Particularly strong 
at present, especially in the light of recent expectations, are 
residential and industrial building. 

The situation in the automobile industry, while still 
uncertain, appears to be moving in the right direction. 
Retail sales of new cars rose more than seasonally (al- 
though the total still was about 7 per cent less than a 
year ago). 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Employment. The Oregon State Unemployment Compensation 
Commission reports solid evidence of a spring upturn in employment 
—a reduction of initial unemployment compensation claims (indi- 


During the last week of February, Douglas-fir production was 7 
per cent below the same week in 1953, but Western pine output was 
3 per cent greater than a year earlier. 


cating new layoffs). Nonagricultural employment in Oregon is esti- 
mated to have been 430,600 in mid-February 1954, which compares 
with a revised estimate of 432,800 in mid-January. During this 
month, lumber and wood products turned up slightly, the principal 
reductions being in food processing and retailing. 

Although total nonagricultural employment declined 10,100 from 
February 1953 (when it was 440,700), the decline in the manufac- 
ture of nondurable goods was only 1,300 (from 32,900 to 31,600) March 13, 1954 March 13, 1954 to March 13, 1954 
and in nonmanufacturing only 1,200 (from 310,400 to 309,200). The so puntang a —10 10 
bulk of the moderate decline was in the manufacturing of durable — Los Angeles a | —4 —4 
goods, which showed a drop of 7,600 (from 97,400 to 89,800)—6,400 5a" Francisco-Oakland —.........._ —10 - oe 


6 
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of this was in logging and sawmill operations. ne ie pe ail ia 


Department-Store Sales. Sales of Portland department stores 
continue to run substantially below 1953 levels. The percentage 
change in the dollar value of sales, compared with corresponding 
periods a year ago, are shown below aleng with similar figures for 
other Pacific Coast cities. 


Week Ending 4 Weeks Ending Calendar Year 


Lumber. The position of the Pacific Northwest Douglas-fir lum- 
ber industry showed some improvement during February 1954. The 
rate of production increased over January but was below that of a 
year ago. However, in February 1954 orders ran considerably ahead 
of production, whereas in January, as well as in February 1953, pro- 
duction exceeded orders. The most recent data of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association follow (all figures in thousands of feet, 
board measure) : 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During Feb- 
ruary 1954 there were 886 real-estate transactions amounting to 
$7,804,265 in Multnomah County. Of these, 668 involved residences, 
the sales price of which was $6,286,557, 191 were vacant properties, 
$670,708, and 27 were business properties, $847,000. Additional fig- 


ures are: 


Feb. 1954 Jan. 1954 Feb. 1953 


Number of sales _— peieneons 886 874 1,105 
Value of sales .. $7,804,265 $8,307,595 $8,648,508 
Number of mortgages 900 826 1,009 
Amount loaned siepebtaeabiatt .. $6,239,173 $6,004,296 7 ,867 ,667 
Number of sheriff’s deeds — ~~. l 3 3 
Amount of sheriff's deeds _. $ 7,300 $ 20,692 $ 4,958 
Average residential sales price —........._...§ 9,411 $ 9,047 s 9,079 





Feb. 1954 


199,235 
215,754 
196,355 
854,935 
1,069,356 


Feb. 1953 


211 ,686 
208,671 
202,407 
903,896 
1,076,435 


Jan. 1954 


183,333 
193 636 
187 ,038 
777 337 
1,057 ,834 





Average weekly production — 
Average weekly orders — 

Average weekly shipments —...... 
Unfilled orders, end of month — 
Lumber inventory, end of month ~~... 











BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 124 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different isues of the 
Oregon Business Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 
Number of 

Banks 
Reporting 


Debits 
Feb. 1954 


$1 ,027 ,968,343 
657 ,803 ,200 


Debits 
Jan ° 1954 


$1 259,328,494 
825.847,191 


Debits 
Feb. 1953 


$1,080 863,789 
690,391,944 


Feb. 1954 Compared with 
Jan.1954 Feb. 1954 


—18.3 4.9 
—13.1 4.7 


Marketing Districts 
is ncniisetinibntinteas 
Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 











Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc. ) tla _ 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, “tindtaned Ee ES, EO eee 
North Oregon Coast ( Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) — a 

Douglas, Coos, Curry ti ie 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass). ae 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 
Pendleton area. 
Central Oregon (Bend, ‘Prineville, Redmond) ... 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 
Baker, La Grande area _........ 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa —...... 



































FOF AANA CO Y 


86,487,703 
95,429,642 
17,849,836 
34,969,558 
43,022,677 
16,861,040 
20,365 377 
17,893,739 
10,199,118 
12,568,894 
14,514,559 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow 


98,993 048 
110,047,401 
23,802,377 
39,481,169 
47,586,669 
23,007 .87 4 
23,879,905 
21,669,809 
12,732,277 
14,932,693 
17,347,781 


82,893,891 
104,081 ,009 
20,893,717 
35,865,454 
44,686,770 
19,404,525 
22,504,973 
19,651,378 
11,745,424 
13,246,276 
15,518,428 


—12.6 
—13.2 
—25.0 
—11.4 
— 9.6 
—26.7 
—14.7 
—17.4 
—19.9 
—15.8 
—16.3 


4.3 
8.2 
14.6 
2.5 
3.7 
13.1 
9.5 
8.9 
13.2 
5.1 
6.5 


for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual ce: astruction. The data have been collected by the Buscen of Business Research. 


Albany 











Astoria 
Bend 





Coos Bay 





Corvallis 





Eugene 








Forest Grove... = 





I 





Klamath Falls... 





La Grande 











Milton-Freewater 
North Bend... ..... 





Oregon City... 





Pendleton... 











Portland .... 





Roseburg 





Salem 


Springfield = 








The Dalles 


EE" STOEOLLE LFA TROTTED 








I 


New 


Residential 


Feb. 1954 


$ 7,000 
6,295 
17,000 
16,000 
12,000 
103,500 
12,500 
67,900 
41,500 


103,000 
30,296 


6,500 
1,279,690 
32,044 
244,150 
68,220 
25,261 
132,636 


$2,205,492 


New Non- 
residential 
Feb. 1954 
bs 700 
2,200 
1,000 
1,550 
18,600 
11,000 


131,529 
186,000 
1,195 
50 

500 

672 
2,000 
27,725 
222,790 
2,000 
397,717 
50,000 
3,040 
139,897 


$1,200,155 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 

Feb. 1954 


$ 9,100 
23,121 
4,880 
8,200 
4,100 
89,665 
6,350 
2,950 
49,100 
1,295 
34,707 
2,375 
7,503 
6,750 
4,355 
549,405 
28,085 
28,825 
26,605 
1,150 
76,78) 


$965 306 


Totals 
Feb. 1954 


$ 16,800 
32,216 
22,880 
25.750 
34,100 

204,165 
18,850 
202,379 
276,600 
2,490 
137,757 
2,875 
38,471 
8,750 
38,580 
2,051,885 
62.129 
670,692 
144,825 
29,451 
349,318 


» $4,370,903 


T otals 
Jan. 1954 


$ 63,800 
7,250 
15,390 
18,619 
9,400 
152,273 
39,300 
27,240 
13,300 
5,560 
446,919 
65,623 
5,669 
3,100 
33,200 
2,413,750 
91,737 
333,015 
76,150 
43,962 
146,970 


$4,062,262 


Totals 
Feb. 1953 


$ 30,400 
48,416 
96,780 
32.72 
61,273 

200,126 
15,600 
76,050 
51,460 

4,485 

130,247 
81.550 

191,370 
50,020 

132,050 

3,146,850 

4067 305 

320,029 

257.791 

112.604 

470,520 


$5.977.6°6 
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